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this Reason it ranked high as a knightly virtue. Richard I, who was
considered the crown of chivalry, was continually hestowing largesse and
gifts, and inciting his young men hy promises of reward ; he thought the
day lost on which he gave nothing.

The Holy Wars afforded a great incentive to courage, the fundamental
virtue of chivalry ; the desire to win Heaven by conquering the infidel
enhanced the knights' natural love of fighting, and rivalry between
crusaders of different nations stirred up a spirit of emulation. In active
warfare their bravery was magnificent, sometimes almost superhuman,
but they lacked self-control, and failed in passive endurance ; during the
terrible siege of Antioch in 1098 many deserted.

The Crusades should have afforded the Christians good military training,
as the Turks were splendid fighters, but few of them learnt much, as they
were satisfied with their own methods of fighting and despised strategy
as unworthy of knights.

The difference between foot-soldiers and knights was very marked during
the Crusades ; when Richard I intended to attack the Sicilians he said
that if a footman ran away he was to lose his foot, if a knight fled his
belt was to be taken from him. Joinville relates that a sergeant who
had pushed a knight had to kneel before him in his shirt, crave for mercy,
and offer a sword so that the knight might cut off his hand if it pleased
him.

The influence of the Crusades upon the ideals of chivalry was quite as
important as their effect on its practical development. The crusaders
were soldiers of the Cross fighting for the Christian faith, and the knights
as leaders of the host were pre-eminently Christian warriors, and hence-
forth Christianity and chivalry were inseparably connected, at least in
theory. When John of Burgundy, the duke's heir, proposed to lead an
army against the Turks who were menacing Hungary, Sir Guy of Tre-
mouille and others said that it was time he entered upon the Order of
knighthood, and that he could not enter upon it more nobly than by
going against the enemies of Holy Church.

In some ways the Crusades were detrimental to the ideals of chivalry :
crusaders were taught that it was a sin to shew pity to an infidel; so mercy
to the fallen, unless it were profitable, did not become one of its character-
istic virtues. The Church must not, however, be held wholly to blame for
this, for it was not only the Saracens who were the victims of the crusaders :
at Constantinople in 1204, of killed and wounded there was neither end
nor measure, says Yillehardouin. Nor were the crusaders the only soldiers
who indulged in slaughter : when the French were helping the Duke of
Burgundy against the rebellious Flemings in 1382, they spared no more
to slay them than if they had been dogs.

The doctrines that the Church could absolve men from their vows, and
that it was not necessary to keep faith with infidels, were very pernicious,
and frequently the Christians broke their promises. Nevertheless, a, strong
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